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RUSDEN'S ATTACKS ON THE HON. MR. RICHMOND. 



Speech delivered by the Son, Mr, J, C, Bichmond in the Legislative 
Council, August 1, 1888. 



The Hon. .Mr. RICHMOND.— In rising to 
take up the motion standing in my name I 
think I ought first to explain to the Council 
the reason for what must appear a peculiar 
course on my part with reference to these 
charges — that I should have left charges which 
I complain of, and seek to defend myself from, 
so long without taking any notice of them, 
seeing that they were puolished in a hook 
which dabes from 1888. The fact of the matter 
is this : that after the successful action by Mr. 
Bryce for libel against the author of this book 
I learned that the book itself had been with- 
drawn from circulation, and I thought the 
matter was dead ; but lately, at the beginning 
of this session, I received a note from Mr. 
Bryce informing me that, in looking over a 
catalogue of books issued by the publishing firm 
of Chapman and Hall, in London, he had foimd 
that the so-called ** History of New Zealand " 
was again on sale, but that the passage which 
formed the ground of his action had been ex- 
punged. He added, " If you desire to do any- 
thing about it you had better take steps." I 
at once communicated in a friendly way with 
tiie publishers, who are amongst the most 
respectable in London, but I have not heard 
anything from them; nor can I confidently 
suppose that they would pay any heed to so 
mild a communication. Therefore I was re- 
duced to the consideration. Should I write 
and publish an account of the transa.otions to 
which the book refers in a manner libellous to 
myself ? But I remembered that on one occa- 
sion on which, with a great deal of trouble, I 
had prepared a pamphlet on a very important 
subject which was before the public mind at 
the time, after two or three years, when I 
wanted a copy, there was not a single one in 
existence — they had all gone to the butter- 
shops. I have felt absolutely convinced, since 
I read over the misstatements contained in the 
book in question, for the purpose of addressing 
the Council, that the real answer for me, and 
those who, like myself, feel wronged by it, is a 
real history of New Zealand, or, as it is hardly 
time for a history yet, the early annals of New 
Zealand. I hope, however, that the day for the 
appearance of a truthful annalist is not far of!, 
for at present that is \yhat we want. Feeling 
that the duty is imposed upon me of setting 
myseli right, I thought that the Council would 
do me the honour of allowing me to make a 
statement to them on the sabjeot. • I hope, 



however, that honourable gentlemen will not 
expect from me a speech. I am past the day 
for making speeches ; but, more than that, I 
have not the least desire to stir up any debat- 
able matter. I have put the subject into a 
form which will enable honourable gentlemen 
to take part in the debate ; but, at the same 
time, I shall carefully avoid any debatable mat- 
ter, stating mainly what I myself know to be 
facts. The difficulty of putting these facts in 
an orderly manner after so many years is not 
a sliffht one when one has to refer to bulky 
blue-books, and when, more especially, there 
is an absence of anything like an historical 
almanac to supply dates as to important 
events; and I have therefore thought it best, 
in meeting the charges that have been made 
against me, to proceed by sketching out gene- 
rally my dealings with the Native race from 
the earliest times, and to leave the state- 
ment then in Hansard for what it is worth. 
In order that I may not be supposed to be 
exaggerating the sort of thing of which I com- 
plain, and so that the facta may be correctly 
stated, I will read one or two passages in which 
I am attacked. The two which are most 
specific, and which are most entirely remote 
from the truth, refer — one to the acquisition 
of the carved house now in the Museum, and 
the other to a number of transactions in con- 
nection with what is known as ** the Poverty 
Bay massacre " and " the siege of Ngatapa." 
These are the passages : — 

** Eight Turanga Natives petitioned for the 
return of their 'very valuaole carved house, 
taken away without pretext by the Govern- 
ment.' Mr. Richmond, a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Council, had asked for it, and was told 
he could not have it. He replied, * That is all. 
I will cease to urge you.' But after he de- 
parted a steamer arrived, and Captain Biggs 
carried away the house, without sanction from 
the tribe. The name of Aahurui was first in 
order of the petitioners. ... It was ad- 
mitted that the house stood on the land of the 
petitioner Rahurui." 

I will now come to the second, which is a 
much more important matter : — 

"Mr. J. C. Richmond, the Minister, and 
Colonel Whitmore, the Commander, made no 
resistance to the demand of Ropata and his 
friends that they should deal with captives. 
Mr. Richmond stimulated animosity by offering 
£1,000 for the body of Te Kooti. Bopata's 
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dealings were thorough. Women were among 
Uie victims. As captives were brought in, singly 
or in small parties, they were shot, and precipi- 
tated over the natural rampart which had failed 
to guard them. . • • The Hawkers Bay 
Herald (12th Jan.) threw a lurid light on the 
proceedings. Besides the reward for Te Kooti, 
Mr. Richmond had offered £50 for the head of 
Nikora, and smaller rewards for the heads of 
any others. * The good effect (a correspondent 
wrote) has been seen in the arrival of a great 
many prisoners, who are shot as soon as thev 
arrive. We have taken from Te Kooti, in all, 
two hundred women and children prisoners.* 
.... The head of Nikora was brought in. 
Mr. Richmond paid £50 for it, and afterwards 
asserted that (when a Maori ally proposed to 
carry it about as a trophy) he * directed that 
the head should be buried.' He did not say 
whether his directions were respected." 

Tbese, I think, will be sufficient samples to jus- 
tify me in asking the great favour of the Council 
to listen to what I have to say for myself. It is 
not a question that refers merely to myself. I 
have arrived at that time of life when I am com- 
paratively indi£ferent to the censure of ignorant 
persons, and it does not affect me to see anything 
of the sort published in a book or a newspaper 
as long as I know that those who falsify me 
have no grounds for their censure. But I have 
lived now for a great many years in the colony, 
and have been connected with the Government, 
and with both Housea of the Legislature, with 
two Provincial Councils, and wiUi three or four 
newspapers, and I have been for ten years a 
member of a community described by Mr. Rus- 
den as consisting of Maori-haters, and as actu- 
ated by a base hunger for land. In defending 
myself, therefore, I am only doing a duty to a 
large portion of my fellow-countrymen, to this 
honourable Coimcil, and to the Legislature in 
general. If I have been guilty of the crimes 
I have been charged with in this book I ought 
not to be sitting on the benches of this Coun- 
cil. I ought to be hooted out of decent society. 
My connection with the Natives began from 
the very earliest days of my arrival here. 
With my younger brother I arrived in the 
early part of February, 1851. We had read 
what was to be found concerning the Maori 
race in the popular publications of the day, 
and had acquired a smattering of the lan- 
guage from Archdeacon Williams's dictionary. 
After a few days in Auckland we determined 
to adopt the course which was evidently not 
very common, and make our way overland to 
Taranaki, which was our destination. We were 
discouraged by several of our Auckland ac- 
quaintance, but we persevered in our intention, 
although we were distinctly dissuaded by Mr. 
Ligar, then Surveyor-General, whom wo met on 
our way, who thought we might come to trouble, 
poBsibly because he imagined us to be more 
liable than was the fact to the temptations 
which attend those who mix with the Maori 
race. We felt, however, that we Rhould be 
safe, and we started with, I think, only one in- 
troduction, which was to Mr. Buttle, a Wes- 
leyan minister at the first rapids of the River 



Waipa. We never had any reason to regret our 
journey. W^e met with kindness from every 
quarter, and we had not the slightest difficulty 
on any part of the road. After leaving the 
river for the coast, our first entertainer was 
John Whiteley, the Wesleyan missionary and 
martyr, whom we found in beautiful simplicity 
surrounded by a flock of Maori children who 
had just finished their school work. Eight or 
ten of his boys were detailed to paddle us across 
the Kawhia Harbour. This devoted man, who 
was shot, when on an errand of peace, by some 
of his own former Maori congregation, is 
charged by Mr. Rusden with animosity against 
W. King, of Waitara : but animosity was not 
in his nature. I saw him later on, at New 
Plymouth, when, worn down and disappointed 
by the turn of events, he was again working 
single-handed, as teacher of a crowd of the 
children of the friendly Natives whom he had 
gathered in the Wesleyan chapel. Some years 
after his death the House of Representatives 
recognised his eminent merits by granting a 
pension to his widow, the Bill for which was 
passed through all its stages with unanimity in 
the same sitting. I remember the extraordi- 
nary dignity of one chief at a place on the 
coast about twenty miles south of Kawhia, 
and the munificence of his gifts of food quite 
astonished me. A little further on we had 
an experience of a very remarkable practice 
of the Maoris. We had been blocked up at a 
point on the coast where we had been thirty-six 
hours almost without food. When we reached 
a pa some fifteen miles along the coast from 
Kawhia we were disgusted to find the evident 
absence of the inhabitants. There was no 
smoke, no " Haere mai " of the inmates, no 
whining song of the old women scraping pota- 
toes for the coming strangers ; but, on examin- 
ing more closely, we found hanging outside the 
gate a basket full of food — cooked fish and 
potatoes — ^which had been left for the benefit 
of the wayfarer. In all my dealings with 
the Maori race I have never forgotten that. 
When we arrived at Taranaki we found the 
place in a dull condition ; but, certainly, 
there was no Maori question whatever. The 
Maoris mixed at all times with all sorts of 
people, and there wore warm friendships be- 
tween them and the Europeans. The sports, 
which were generally of an outdoor nature, were 
frequented by Maoris and Europeans alike, 
and the Maoris took their part in wrestling 
with the wrestlers of Cornwall and Devonshire, 
and carried off their share of the honours. 
There was little land there to be had at that 
time. There was some forest-land belonging 
to tlie New Zealand Company— at that time in 
liquidation — but we wore oliligcd to be con- 
tented with a patch of land that had been half 
cultivated by a settler who had just acquired a 
larger lot. To this we added more ; and when, 
about the time of the arrival of all our nearest 
family connections, the Constitution Act re- 
leased the New Zealand Company's land we 
bought a larger property — about one thousand 
acres — which was divided into eight holdings, 
and satisfied our **mean desire for land." 
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After dearmg part of this land and build- 
ing I returned Home, and was absent for 
nearly two years. On my return I found 
that a great change had taken *place. It was 
not that the Maoris had been attacked by the 
Europeans, or that the Europeans had been 
attacked by the Maoris; but there was a 
quarrel between two chiefs — Rawiri and Kata- 
tore — culminating in the death first of one 
and then of the other. The quarrel was over a 
garden in the fjrst instance, and afterwards as 
to their titles generally. Wi Kingi, of Waitara, 
who was head of the Ngatiawa Tribe, took no 
part in the matter, but left it to take its course 
until after the treacherous murder of Katatore 
by a friend of the murdered Kawiri, when he 
besieged Ihaia's pa. From that time there 
never was peace till the dying-out of the war- 
fare in 1859. I should like to read extracts 
from an interesting letter in the Taranaki 
Heraldy to which I was at that time in the 
habit of contributing, and also, as a specimen 
of my feelings towards the Natives, a short 
part of an article written by myself in the 
same paper. After the affair at Waitara there 
were considerable suspicions as to the fidelity 
of the friendly Natives; it was feared that some 
of them were carrying messages from within 
the town to the enemy's camp. The letter, 
which was addressed to the people of New Ply- 
mouth, was as follows : — 

*' My friends, my dear friends the pakeha, 
listen to me. I will speak to you of the bene- 
ficence of the pakeha and of the blunderings 
of the Maori. I will speak to you of the 
wrongs by which this land and its inhabitants 
were degraded. I will speak also of the means 
by which independence came to this land 
and to these men. Formerly we, the Maoris, 
alone lived in this New Zealand. We did 
wrong to one another, we made war on one 
another, we ate one another, we extermi- 
nated one another. Some had deserted the 
land ; some were enslaved ; the remnant that 
was spared went to seek other lands. . . . 
All was quit* deserted : the land, the sea, the 
streams and lakes, the forest, the rocks, were 
deserted ; the food, the property, the work, were 
deserted ; the dead and the sick were deserted ; 
the landmarks were deserted. Then came the 
pakeha hither by sea from other dwellings; 
they came to this land, and the Maoris allowed 
them ; they came to this place — to a place 
whose inhabitants had left it. There were few 
men here ; the men were a remnant, a handful 
returned from slavery. 

** And the pakeha said, * Where are the men 
of this place?' and they answered, 'They 
have been driven away by war; we few have 
come back from another land.' And the pakeha 
said, * Are you willing to sell ns this land ? * 
And they replied, ' We are willing to sell it, 
that it may not bo merely barren. Presently 
our enemies will come, and our places will be 
taken quite from us.' 

*' So payment was made ; it was not said, 
' Let the place be merely taken.' Although the 
men were few, the pakeha did not say, * X^et 
it be taken,' but the land was quietly paid for. 



" Now, the pakeha thoroughly occupied the 
purchase made with their money; and the 
Maoris living in the house of bondage, and 
those that had fled, heard of it; they heard 
that the land had been occupied, and they 
said, * Ah t ah ( the land has revived, the men 
have revived ; let us return to the land.* So 
they returned. Their return was in a friendly 
manner. The thought of the pakeha was, 

* Let us dwell together ; let us work together.* 

"The Maoris began to dispute with the 
pakeha. When the Governor saw it he moved 
the pakeha to one spot to dwell. 

'* Afterwards the pakeha made a second pay* 
ment, and afterwards a third. Then I said, 

* Ah t ah 1 very great indeed is the goodness 
of the pakeha. He has not said the payment 
ceases at the first time.* 

" My friends the pakeha, wholly through you 
this land and the men of this lancl have become 
free. Do not say that I have seen this your 
goodness to-day for the first time. I knew it 
formerly. At the coming of Governor Grey I 
was urgent that che land might be surrendered 
and paid for by him, that we might live there 
together. And my urgency did not end then, 
but continued through the days of Governor 
Grey till the death of Rawiri." 

The point of this letter is that, by means of 
European settlement, the Ngatiawa Tribe were 
enabled to return and occupy their land in 
safety. The case of the Ngatiawa was not soli- 
tary. The Ngatiwhatua, of Auckland, lay be- 
tween the Ngapuhi and the Waikato tribes, 
and suffered from both. The Ngatiapa were 
relieved from oppression by the Ngatiraukawa, 
and the raids of Te Rauparaba on the Ngaitahu 
ceased after tlie fodndation of the colony. I 
have given the Council the trouble of listening 
to all this because it all helps to show the tem- 
per and relations that existed between the Na- 
tives and the people of Taranaki — myself being 
one of them — whom Mr. Rusden calls the 
"Maori-haters" and "mean" hungerers after 
land. I will now, with the indulgence of the 
Council, read a few passages out of the leading 
article to which I have referred, and which 
appeared on the same day as the letter from 
which I have quoted. I will say of the letter 
that the translation has been done with excep- 
tional care ; I translated it myself, but h£Ml 
the translation verified by an able Maori 
scholar. In consequence of the doubt as to 
the faithfulness of the friendly Natives to 
which I have referred, the editor of the rival 
paper wrote an article, which was the of!- 
, spring of strong drink rather than of animosity 
against the Maori, as my acquaintance with 
the writer enables me to affirm, and to which 
I replied at once as follows : — 

"The Press of this little province has gene- 
rally steered clear of party- violence, and only 
at exceptional times has one paper been at war 
with another. But, with every desire to main- 
tain that peaceable condition, we cannot pass 
our contemporary's article of last Thursday in 
silence. A writer so plainly delirious might be 
left to run his muck if it concerned only indi- 
viduals, but a whole race is here libelled, and 
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Ihe settlers at large become implicated in the 
libel unless it is promptly disavowed. Never 
was the 'falsehood of extremes' better illus- 
trated than in these words applied to the Maori 
race : * cruel, nntameable, and false/ Cruelty 
and falsehood in the McM^ri is at its worst 
equalled by the writer of these words. What 
man is there in this settlement who has not 
abundant reason to know that one or other, and 
often all these epithets, are a gross libel on the 
race? Who has not found the Maoris docile 
and obedient labourers? Who has not found 
them lust and honest tradesmen — hard, per- 
haps, but with a hardness in which British 
traidesmcn often pride themselves? And, for 
their cruelty, let those readers speak who have 
seen the attentions bestowed on Mr. R. Brown 
at Waitara, or who liave lived among Maoris 
and partaken of their friendship. . . . This 
writer quotes * the contests of former ages,' to 
show that the doom of the Maori is sealed. It 
is a vulgar and pcmiciouR way of reasoning — 
can it be called reasoning? — to justify a course 
in the future which humanity has always had 
to deplore in the past. It is as if a man bent 
on murder should cheer himself on by the re- 
flection that et'ery age has had murderers. 
Every crime may be justified on such a plan. 
. . . It may be in the book of Providence 
that the Maori is not to survive — the ways of God 
are inscrutable — but civilisation has little right 
to claim respect if she does not do her best to 
prevent such extinction. Let the reader con- 
sult his own better feelings and the result is 
not doubtful. To conquer a peaces not a land 
covered with corpses, is the aim of the good 
warrior. Let not us, who are engaged in this 
miserable warfare, be guilty of the black sin of 
quoting * God and nature * to lash our passions, 
always too easily excited, or stimulate indis- 
criminate suspicions and hate by falsehood and 
exaggeration. Let good temper and fair-play 
be the motto of all wh6 fight under and rejoice 
in the Bed, White, and Blue." 

At the time when this article was written I 
was acting as Provincial Secretary. Shortly 
before that time a letter was addressed to the 
Superintendent by the Colonial Secretary, ac- 
companied by a semiofl&cial note from Go- 
vernor Gore Browne, in which he intimated 
his intention to survey the Waitara Block, and 
asked for a surveyor. I drafted immediately 
a letter in reply, the object of which was to 
point out that the survey would be forcibly 
resisted, and if warfare began in that district 
it would not end there, but that it might be 
expected to spread over the whole of the 
Island, and that the inhabitants of Taranaki 
should be organized in districts for the pro- 
tection of their property, — pointing out that a 
Maori enemy would find this the weakness of a 
European, in his property. There was a Minis- 
terial crisis over this letter. My friend Mr. T. 
King — ^who was Provincial Treasurer — and I 
pressed the draft on the Superintendent, who 
strongly objected to it, but at last accepted it 
rather than lose our valuable services. That 
was my first political act in respect to Na- 
tive AfiaiiB. Even a Minister of State gets 



little credit for what he does, becanse no one 
reports them for him unless he reports them 
for himself; whereas the agents and snb- 
agents of the Government are bound to report 
their doings to their superiors. And so I find, 
on looking over these books, that a great deal 
of credit, not more than their due, for acts 
that I have done has been given to the agents 
of the Government. During this time Mr. 
King and I, the " Responsible Executive " of 
Taranaki, became liable for very considerable 
sums of money spent in the housing and feed- 
ing of the inhabitants, and for the carrying-out 
of the landing-service required by the Com- 
missariat Department, for which they refused 
payment— a liability of some £4,000 or £6,000, 
of which we were relieved by the General As- 
sembly on our own motion in the House of 
Representatives. Shortly after that period I 
was invited to go over to Kelson to take charge 
of the Examiner newspaper, — and I do not 
fear to trust my good name to the writing 
in that paper. It was not often brilliant, but 
it was certainly never brutal. My next ap- 
pearance in the public affairs of this colony 
was as a member of the Ministry formed by 
Mr. — now Sir Frederick — Weld. I was only 
some few months — less than six months — in 
that Ministry, but my name appears in one of 
two remarkable Proclamations which are re- 
ferred to by Mr. Kusden, issued on the same 
day — one of peace and amnesty, with the. name 
of " J.E. FitzGerald" attached to it, and the 
other of confiscations on the West Coast, with 
the name of "J. C. Bichmond." I was then 
Colonial Secretary, and the Proclamation was 
officially signed by me on behalf of the Govern- 
ment. 

I had no more connection than has any other 
member of this House with the military settle- 
ment ; but I was bound, in common vrith the 
other members of the Government, to carry 
out the confiscations in order to fulfil engage- 
ments which had been made by our predeces- 
sors in office with military settlers, and which 
therefore had to be fulfilled. This Proclama- 
tion with the name of J. E. FitzGerald at- 
tached, and the other Proclamation with my 
name attached, were then the acts of the whole 
Cabinet. We were, however, soon afterwards 
driven from office ; but in the next year part 
of the Weld Ministry returned to office along 
with Mr. Stafford and Colonel Haultain, who 
was Minister of Defence. I ought here to 
record that a difficulty arose in forming this 
Cabinet : a limit had been put by the House of 
Representatives on the expenditure for defence. 
Colonel Haultain declined to join the new 
Cabinet without more liberal supplies, and I 
intimated my entire accord with Colonel Haul- 
tain. Sir G. Grey, then Governor, knowing 
the difficulty, intervened with a promise to 
direct that detachments of the Imperial troops 
then in the colony should be stationed at three 
exposed points, Taranaki, Wanganui, and 
Hawke's Bay ; Colonel Haultain accepted this 
arrangement, and the Government was formed. 
The arrangement was, however, not carried 
out, GeneraJ Chute, then in command, refusing 
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to take Sir G. Grey's instractions, a refusal 
which redaoed the small movable force of 
Europeans at ishe disposal of the Govermnent. 
I was gazetted only as Ck>mmis8ioner of Cus- 
toms, but I was virtually Native Minister. 
There vras, however, at the time, so much 
dissatisfaction felt with regard to Native affairs 
that a Native Minister was considered a nui- 
sance, and on this silly idea it was decided to 
drop the name. But my chief business, as I 
have said, was as Native Minister ; and it was 
during the latter part of my term of office 
that the most arduous part of the work of 
administration occurred. It was a very hard 
and difficult time indeed, for trouble had found 
its way into every part of the country. The 
West Ck>ast south of Cape Egmont was in 
disorder; the Hauhaus had spread along the 
whole of the East Coast from Napier to Tau- 
ranga, and we had still difficulties in connec- 
tion with the King movement in the Waikato. 
A great deal was done nevertheless during 
that year, independent of war, which always 
continued; and work, too, that the Govern- 
ment had a right to be proud of. The num- 
ber of visits I had to make to the groups of 
the Maori population during that period in 
which I was a Minister was very lar^e, and 
some of those places, too, I had to visit three 
or four times. These are the principal places 
visited : Uokianga, Bay of Islands, Whangarei, 
Auckland, Waikato, Ohinemuri, Tauranga, Ma- 
tata, Maketu, Taheke, Ohinemutu, Opotiki, 
Hicks Bay, Waiapu, Tolago Bay, Poverty Bay, 
Wairoa, Hawke's Bay, Manawatu, Whanganui, 
Otaki, Patea, Pokaikai, Manaia, Umuroa, Wai- 
tara. During m^ presence at the seat of Go- 
vernment it required heavy office-work to keep 
up acquaintance with the details of the 
affairs of the department. Moreover, I had 
the Customs and the new department of 
Stamp Duties to attend to, and I took an 
active part in the organization of this de- 
partment. M^ office-hours were often from 
9 a.m. to midnight. At this period, it will be 
remembered, there were no railways, not manv 
good roads, and very poor facilities for travel- 
ling, the journeying having to be done some- 
times on horseback, sometimes on foot, and 
sometimes by steamer; the nights several 
times under canvas, several times under the 
open sky, and once in a Hauhau pa— in fact, 
anywhere that I could turn in. Nor had private 
secretaries been invented. The first act that 
I remember occurred a very few days after 
taking my seat in the Native Department. I 
received a deputation of Natives from the Nga- 
tiruanui, a tribe which had been in bitter 
hostility till then, vdth reference to an affair 
which Mr. Busden refers to, and which made 
a great deal of noise at the time, when it 
waa known as the Pokaikai affair. This was 
a drunken attack which was oonmiitted, under 
a misconception, by a party of the European 
force under Colonel McDonnell, on a kainga 
of the Tangahoe Hapu, part of the tribe having 
been hostile and part having shown indica- 
tions of peace. A poor old couple and their 
daughter and grandchild were the victims of 



the attack. The Europeans fired into a 
whare they occupied, and the old couple 
were killed, and the child wounded. The 
deputation consisted of the father, Ngahina, 
his wife, the child and its mother, and an- 
other young chief named Tito te Hanataua. 
They described the affair to me; and I told 
them that the case should be inquired into, 
and asked if that was what they required. 
They answered that an inquiry would not raise 
the dead. They wanted to know if there was 
})eace or war for them. I replied, ** If you 
want peace you shall have it. Is that all?" 
Then they said, **The land has gone from us: 
where are we to live ? " I replied, " I will 
go down and arrange that." I went down 
immediately and summoned Mr. Parris, and 
we made a large number of reserves out of 
the confiscated territory. The matter had 
good consequences. I met, for the first time. 
Hone Pihaxna te Hanataua, the leading chief 
and warrior of the Ngatiruanui, who was in 
both capacities conspicuous and second to none 
— ^not even to the renowned king-maker, Wi 
Tamihana Tarapipipi, of Waharoa. Hone Pi- 
hama, after a strenuous resistance, during 
which his night-attack on General Cameron's 
army at Nukumaru is worthy of a place in 
history, became, through the influence of Mr. 
Parris, a firm and wise friend of the colony. 
After the visit of which I am speaking. Hone 
Pihama cherished such a warm feeling to* 
wards me for my action in this matter that 
afterwards he sent his photograph to me 
in England, andT since then has called at my 
house in Nelson. We laid out on the finest 
part of the confiscated block above twenty 
thousand acres in reserves. The country is, or 
was at that time, and must be still, one of the 
most lovely in the world. There were about 
three hundred Natives, I think, who met to 
hear my arrangements about this matter, and 
Hone Fihama, the head chief of Ngatiruanui, 
informed them that the lands would be theirs 
as long as they maintained peace. Ngahina, 
the young chief whose child was wounded, 
was present, and he was one of those who 
remained for years afterwards perfectly loyal 
and friendly-disposed towards us. ^Ir. Busden 
attributes these reserves to the West Coast 
Commissioner, Sir W. Fox, some nine or ten 
years later; but if the Oaeette of 29th January, 
1867, is referred to it will bear out the accu- 
racy of what I say; and I hope the candid 
historian of the future will look up this mat- 
ter, in order to see the result of this ac- 
tion, and will give the Government credit for 
promptitude in securing these men to the 
side of law and order. I mention this fact in 
order to show the spirit in which we considered 
the New Zealand Settlements Act ought to be 
carried out, and in which, I think, the tamers of 
it desired it to be carried out. Abundant evi- 
dence is contained in the blue-books, Appendices 
to the Journals, and the correspondence on Na- 
tive affairs to show what effect this meeting 
had, and how much quiet, good order, and 
loyalty on the part of the Natives resulted 
from our promj^tode on that occasion. At 
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the same time Mr. Parris and myself went 
northward to visit a hapu of the Taranaki 
Tribe at Manaia; bat the Hauhau flag was 
flying, and though we were admitted to the 
pa no opening for peace arose. The next 
visit was made to a spot near Opmiake, 
called Umuroa, and there we imdertook that 
the whole of their lands should be returned 
to the occupants. It was not possible, un- 
fortunately, to gazette these reserves, because 
we had no sort of description of the land — 
no survey at all. Nor was this more lavish 
benevolence on my part. It was in fulfilment 
of a clear duty, in recognition of a distin- 
guished act of humanity and kindness of the 
chiefs Arama Karaka and Hori Kingi te Mata- 
katea in the early days of the war, when the 
" Lord Worsley *' was vnrecked on their coast. 
They found wagons and cattle, and carried the 
helpless passengers through *a hostile country, 
bringing them and their goods and a consider- 
able amount of specie to New Plymouth. I 
thought it was but proper to recognise an 
act like that, and to show that we were not 
indisposed to appreciate these finer traits in 
the Maori character among hostile tribes. In 
the debates of 1869 on Native policy, Mr. — now 
Sir Francis Dillon Bell, who, as I remember, 
was the most bitter in his condemnation of 
the Government, and particularly of myself, 
because I declined, in the then state of the 
country, to pretend to any formal policy, did 
me the honour to admit that on this part of 
the coast the improved condition of affairs was 
very notable. Mr. Rusden attributes Titoko- 
waru^ subsequent action to the Pokaikai 
affair ; but Ngahina, the person most aggrieved 
in this, remained a staunch friend during all 
the troubles that followed. 

It was during this period that I first came into 
contact with the people of Poverty Bay. In that 
part of the country there was in force a statu- 
tory confiscation of part of the land under the 
East Ck>ast Leusd Titles Act, it not having been 
confiscated under the previous Act. A great 
deal of difficulty arose in bringing this law into 
opNoration; and, according to Mr. Rusden, I 
failed — that is to say, I did not succeed in effect- 
ing any division of the land. As a matter of 
fact I never attempted it ; but I did the best 
thing possible under the circumstances, and, at 
a large meeting attended by about six hundred 
Natives, very few women and children being 
present, I promised to abandon any claims the 
Queen had over their lands on condition that 
they preserved peace and good order for the 
future. The meeting was in hig^ delight at this 
outcome of our talk, and I seized the favour- 
able moment to ask for the carved -house. I 
saw this oarved-house for the first time that 
morning, when riding with Mr. G. S. Oooper 
to the meeting. Observing a great heap of 
dry rushes near the road, I said, **What a 
gigantic threshing-machine they must have 
here ! " He replied^ " Oh 1 that is the whare 
whakairo. Have you not seen it?" We then 
examined it, and saw that most of the upright 
slabs were rotting, and that the roof itself was 
in ruins, fio that at any moment a person 



passing by with a lighted pipe might set the 
whole in a blaze. At the close of the meeting 
I offered, if the Natives were willing, to bay it 
from them, to have it roofed with slate or 
iron, and placed where it might be seen by 
both Maoris and Europeans, that people at 
large might see this fine piece of Maori work- 
manship. I forget exactly what amount I 
offered, but I think it was £150 : at any rate, 
the whole six hundred men, with one single ex- 
ception, consented to it. I have been at a great 
many Native meetings, but I have never seen 
any other occasion on which leaders and fol- 
lowers generally were so unanimous, and I cer- 
tainly never Imew of any unfortunate man 
being so completely put out of court as that 
man who objected was. We are told by Mr. Bus- 
den that the building stood upon that man's 
land ; but my observation, and general obser- 
vation, is that in those times individual titles to 
Native land were very rare indeed. Granting, 
however, that this building did stand upon the 
man's land, it must be clear to every honour- 
able member who has seen it that this was not 
a private house for any one's particular use ; it 
was really the runanga-honse of the tribe. Mr. 
Rusden has never taJken the trouble to inquire 
into the affair ; it is not his practice to ao so 
when any of his betes noires are to be attacked 
and maligned. 

The Hon. Mr. OLIVER. — When was the 
money paid for the house ? 

The Hon. Mr. RICHMOND.— It was paid on 
the spot next day. 

The Hon. Mr. MILLER.— £160 ? 

The Hon. Mr. RICHMOND. — More than 
that. The Government steamer ** Sturt " was 
lying on the other side of the bay; Colonel 
Haultain was on board ; and I sent the mone^, 
borrowed from the military chest, by Captaon 
Fairchild, who perfectly understood the whole 
matter, and found no difficulty or obstacle in 
obtaining possession of the building. The 
Maoris themselves pulled it down cmd loaded 
it on board, being paid for their labour. I 
have been told since that the King people in 
the Waikato had offered £400 for it. At all 
events, the House of Representatives after- 
wards voted £300 to satisfy further claims. 
~ I come now to another statement, in which 
there is nothing like ill -nature, but which 
I think it right to refer to. Mr. Rusden 
says that the Native Minister hoped that a 
meeting with Tawhiao might be brought 
about : he refers, doubtless, to a visit made 
to the Waikato country by Sir George Bowen 
and myself. It is certainly true that at 
Ngaruawahia I had a conversation with 
Major Te Wheoro — a member of the other 
House — and a number of Natives and Eu- 
ropeans, from which I was led to think that an 
advance on our pcurt would be met half-way. I 
brought it under the notice of Sir George Bowen, 
but he had other views as to the duties of 
a Governor. It certainly did not strike me 
at the time that it would be of any use 
to go up to the frontier of the King party 
without the Governor. I had only had one 
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dealing with the Waikato NatiTes from first 
to last. It was on the ocoasion of a former 
visit to Auckland that, on looking through the 
papers in the District Native Office there, I ob- 
tained information as to the position of the Na* 
tive reserves round Auckland bebnging to men 
in the Upper Waikato. I found that rents 
had been received from them, and, among 
others, that there was some accumulation 
from the Maugere reserve, which stood in the 
name of Tamati Nga^ra. uncle of the King 
Matutaera. I wrote to him informing him 
that he could draw for the money whenever 
he wished. As he never answered the letter I 
did not consider this one little act of friendship 
and conciliation could be relied on to give me a 
favourable introduction without the Governor. 
I mention tlie matter here as an instance of 
the disposition of the Government, and of what 
seemed to me the proper duty of my office. 

I may now, I think, pass on to certain mat- 
ters which occurred at Hokianga— an affair of 
oonsi4erable importance, which I think did 
credit to a great many persons connected with 
the Government. I was in attendance on Sir 
George Bowen at Waitangi. While the Go- 
vernor was speaking a note from Mr. Olarke 
was placed in my nands telling me that a 
feud among the Ilarawa and Ngapuhi at Ho- 
kianga had come to a point which threat- 
ened serious troubles unless the Government 
could find a way out of the matter. Blood 
had already been spilt, and the matter was 
urgent. Along with Mr. Barstow and Mr. 
Williams I set out for Hokianga, and arrived 
the same evening, and was received with 
great kindness by the distinguished author of 
''Old New Zealand," Mr. Maning. He was 
not encouraging as to my purpose, and warned 
me that I might share the proverbial fate of 
those who in quarrels interpose. The parties, 
he said, were determined to fig[ht, and would 
not be stopped. I was at once impressed with 
the excited manner of Mr. Maning's state- 
ment. His house was bullet-proof, and there 
were shutters 4in. thick to fill up every 
window. I concluded that he took too 
|;loomy a view of the case, and next mom- 
ug I visited the scene of the quarrel. The 

Suarrel was about a boundary. It appeared 
iiat the immediate trouble was about a piece 
of ground about five or ten chains wide. War 
pas had been constructed on each side of 
the disputed land, and a man of Ngapuhi 
had dnven his cart, with timber for the 
Ngapuhi pa, across this groimd two or three 
times, when a man belonging to tiie Rarawa 
shot him dead. I went strai^t into the pa 
of the Barawa, and was beginning to speuc, 
when they took the words out of my mouth, 
and said, ** What do you come here for? 
The Government want us dead: why are we 
not let to knock each other on the head?" 
I replied, bantering, that of course that was so, 
and was the reason of my coming. I had 
passed several kaingas on the road : at one there 
was only a boy, at another only an old man, at 
a third a young girl. I had asked, ** Where are 
Ihe people?" ai^a the aoswer always was, ** Gone 



to the fightmg.*' No doubt the Qovemment 
had sent them all. I went on to say ^at J ha(c| 
passed several steep hills flattened on Uie top, 
and terraced like a general's redoubt : did the 
Government do this work ? Here the meeting 
began to laugh, and said, *' You are rioht ; 
the Maoris are very foolish." Then said I, 
**You will listen to me," and, turning to 
Wake, exhorted him to surrender to me rather 
than cause more bloodshed among near rela« 
tions. I told him if he was as brave as he 
was reputed to be he would rather perish him- 
self thiftn that two great tribes should begin 
slaying one another. I said I could not tell 
what the Court at Auckland would say, — 
whether it was hohuru or only an act of war,*- 
as I knew that the driving of the cart over 
disputed land was, amoAg Maoris, a taking 
possession. Probably the Court would say it 
was war, and give some imprisonment ; it was 
for them, not for me, to say, and for the Land 
Court to decide about the title to the land. The 
result was that the man gave himself up, and 
w|s sent off to Auckland. But he escaped on 
the road, I am sorry to say, or my tnumph 
would have been complete. However, this 
gave an opening to Mr. Mackay to win new 
laurels. Mr. John Mackay, in a report of the 
18th July, 1868, savs of this affair,— 

** Mr. Bichmond, accompanied by Messrs. 
Barstow and Williams, went to Hokianga. 
The result of their negotiations was that 
peace was made, and Te Wake was to be 
mrmally handed over to the law "—he was 
actually surrendered. '*At this stage Mr. 
Bichmond returned to the Bay of Islands, it 
being supposed that the whole thing was defi- 
nitely arranged. Te Wake was surrendered and 
brought before Messrs. Barstow and Williams 
for examination, and was fully committed to 
take his trial at the next sitting of the Supreme 
Court, on the charge of having murdered Nuku. 
He, however, managed to escape from their 
custodv and to get away to the Barawa. It 
is, perhaps, fortunate he did, as it has since 
transpired that on the day of the peacemaking 
a number of the Barawa intended to shoot 
Messrs. Bichmond, Barstow, and Williams, 
but, owing to unfavourable circumstances, they 
were unable to carry out their treacherous de- 
sign ; but, as a set-off for their want of success 
on this occasion, they had plotted to waylay 
Messrs. Barstow and Williams on their road 
td the Bay of Islands, murder them, and res- 
cue the prisoner." 

Mr. Busden takes exception to the treatment 
of Te Kooti from the first to the last. It is 
necessary to remember that, whatever Te Kooti 
may have been, he was in very bad company 
when he was taken. He was taken at Waere- 
nga-a-hika, leading a party of Hauhaus. There 
was doubtless great variety among the Hau- 
haus : some were innocent dreamers like Te Ua 
and Te Whiti, and others half-hearted ; but a 
third class were bloodthirsty and remorseless 
like Kereopa and Titokowaru. Kooti was, it is 
said, wrongfully taken prisoner by Major Eraser. 
The fact maX he was taken as a prisoner of 
war, and so traat«d« and not ai » oonviot, ii 
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an answer to this complaint. It. is stated that 
he had been promised that he should return 
in two years — I know nothing of such a pro- 
mise. Mr. Kusden says he had received no 
communication from the Government, and 
that he had got tired out. I have no 
doubt he was tired ; but, as a matter of fact, 
I was in not infrequent correspondence 
with him ; three letters, at least, were ex- 
changed between us, and I knew his handwrit- 
ing so well that subsequently, when I picked 
up a memorandum-book at Poverty Bay, con- 
taining waiata laments and prophecies, I at 
once identified the writing in it as his. His 
escape was really due, of course, to the insuffi- 
cient guard, and so far the Government was 
undoubtedly to blame ; but, beyond that, I see 
no reason why either I or any subordinate 
officers should have any fault found with us. 
The smallness of the garrison that was in the 
Chatham Islands was owing to a deliberate 
reduction in the defence vote by the Legis- 
lature. There is no doubt of Te Kooti*s 
great ability. He not only showed great 
skill as a strategist, but he was also a man 
of considerable poetic genius, as when the 
memorandum-book just referred to is recovered 
I think I can show. It is not simply poeti- 
cal, but resembles the Hebrew poets in the 
denunciatory passages, as well as the lamenta- 
tions. The imagery is original and unaf- 
fected, and drawn from his surroundings. As 
soon as we had knowledge of the failure of the 
attempts of Colonel (now Sir George) Whit- 
more and Major Westropp to stop Te Kooti 
from making his way to the Urewera coun- 
try, I set out for the coast in company with 
Sir Donald McLean, bringing up Major Waha- 
waha and a number of Ngatiporou for Wairoa. 
On arriving at Poverty Bay we were not able 
to land at once. We saw a large fire, which 
might have been a bush-fire, in the direction of 
Ngatapa ; but, under the circumstances, I felt 
sure that Te Kooti was in the neighbourhood. 
On this I proposed to the Ngatiporou chiefs to 
land their men at Poverty Bay, undertaking to 
send another force from Wairoa to take Kooti 
in the rear. They assented, but in the morn- 
ing another influence had been at work, and 
they revoked their assent and went on as at 
first arranged to Wairoa. Upon this, I said 
to Major Briggs, '*What do you need in 
order to put this place in a defensive posi- 
tion?" He said ne wanted a garrison for 
the redoubt in the town. This was attended 
to at once, and a force of Maoris from a 
neighbouring settlement arrived that even- 
ing, a hundred in number, under Henare 
Potae. Before leaving I said, *' Is there any- 
thing more ? *' and he said he should like to 
have a stockade. I asked him what amount 
he wanted for the purpose, and he said, " I 
think, about £150.*' My last words to him 
were, ** Don't let Westropp or the loyal Natives 
at the back of the plain sleep outside the pa 
for another night — they would be the first 
people that Te Kooti would fall upon if he came 
down." Sir, if any one was free from blame in 
respect of the disMtrons affair which followed, 



it was myself : vet I was posted in this town of 
Wellington as having caused the Poverty Bay 
massacre. It was at the time of an election* 
and I was a candidate ; and the walls were orna- 
mented with bills in large type, ** Who caused 
the Poverty Bay massacre ? '* I thought, and 
think, this was going a little beyond the proper 
license on such occasions. When the news 
of the massacre reached Wellington I set out at 
once, in company with Colonel Whltmore and 
a European force, for Poverty Bay. We set 
out at once for the front, and met the Maori 
force returning to Turanganui. They stated 
that Te Kooti had retreated ; but it was very 
evident that the two tribes, Ngatiporou and 
Ngatikahun^nu, had disagreed. We passed 
through their ranks to see for ourselves the 
actusl state of things. On the way, and some 
distance behind the rear of the retreat, I met two 
Natives who had set down a litter containing a 
wounded Maori. One of them said that he 
was tired out, and added that he was afraid 
that they were pursued. I got ofi my horse and 
directed the weary bearer to mount, and took 
up the litter myself ; and I am happy to say 
that my friend soon took heart of grace and 
returned to his charge, whilst I followed as rear- 
guard some distance behind, to keep the bearers 
in good heart. It is rather an ungrateful task 
to have to tell such things, but it seems 
to me that I ought to recite whatever gives 
a clear indication of the good feeling that 
existed on my part towards the Maori race. 
The Hawke's Bay Natives returned home. 
Our friends the Ngatiporou took a short 
holiday. I went after Christmas to fetch 
them back, and on the deck of the steamer 
my honourable friend Major Wahawaha. 
intimated to me that the treatment of Te 
Kooti had been too mild, and that we were 
too weak. I did not dispute with him on that 

g»int ; but I said to him, ** I wish you not to 
II non-combatants, and especially women and 
children." My honourable friend agreed to 
this, whatever his inclinations may have been, 
and carried it out faithfully, as I believe he 
carried out every other engagement in those 
days. There were no women or children killed 
unless it was by accident. But who can tell what 
may happen in a besieged place ? A wandering 
bullet or a piece of a shell may kill any one. I 
saw the whole of the prisoners mustered after 
the flight, and the majority of them were 
women and children who had been left behind. 
These women and children were in the last 
stage of emaciation, and they were fed pro- 
perly ; they were unhurt. Mokena Kohere, of 
Waiapu, the former member of this Council, 
offered to take charge of them, and it was 
agreed to. Within the last few weeks, Mr. 
Lewis, Native Under-Secretary, said to me, ** I 
saw your prisoners a little time ago." I said, 
" How are they getting on ? " He replied, " They 
are getting on very well, and are quite natural- 
ised with the Ngatiporou." That is what I 
have to say in respect to the charge of killing 
women and children. With respect to the 
killing of prisoners generally, I believe there 
may have oeen eight or nine killed after the 
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Biege. The qnestion was never raised, so far as 
I ^ow, as to whether the prisoners should be 
handed over to the Natives. The only order 1 
gave respecting prisoners was on the occasion 
of a number being brought down to the camp 
at the foot of the hill of Ngatapa. Arapeta, 
the chief who brought them down, meeting me 
on the ascent, asked my orders with respect 
to them, and expressed an opinion that they 
should be killed. X forbade him in most un- 
equivocal terms to harm them, but ordered 
him to keep them till morning — it was then 
late in the afternoon— and then to take orders 
from Colonel Whitmore. One of t)iem escaped, 
bat I believe that six or seven were killed by 
the Maori allies. These six or seven were 
strong well-fed men ; the account given at the 
time was that they were all attempting to 
escape. I think two of these prisoners were 
killed by men whose families had been mas- 
sacred ; the others of the eight or nine were 
killed by the Natives. That is, so far as my 
knowledge goes, the true stoiy of the killing 
of prisoners, and I remained in Poverty Bay 
after almost evety one of the Maori force 
had gone away. There was issued by the 
Government a Proclamation offering £1,000 
for Te Kooti and £5 per head for every other 
rebel brought to justice. Whoever may have 
signed this Proclamation, I never knew of it 
till it was made the subject of a debate in the 
following session. But this Proclamation is 
attributed to me by Mr. Busden as my per- 
sonal policv intended to stimulate the ani- 
mosity of the Maoris. The other part of the 
myth arose from this : that the head of a man 
whom the Natives had killed outside was 
brought in. I did not in the least know whose 
head it was. The head, severed from the 
Moulders, was brought in, and I bought it, 
but purely to avoid a scandal on the part of 
the relatives of the murdered Natives, who 
wished to carry it about as a trophy. These 
two stories were put together and manufactured 
into an extraordinary charge of brutal cold- 
blooded cruelty. 

The Hon. Mr. OLIVER. — What was done 
with the head ? 

The Hon. Mr. RICHMOND.— The head was 
buried. 

The Hon. Mr. MILLER.— You merely pur- 
chased it to avoid a scandal ? 

The Hon. Mr. RICHMOND.— I did it, as I 
said, to avoid the scandal of having it carried 
about the country in the manner I have stated. 
Before leaving the subject of Ngatapa, I ought 
to say that Colonel Haultain was at this time 
disabled, by the consequences of rheumatic 
fever contxietcted in the pursuit of Kereopa, 
from taking part in the campaign against Te 
Kooti. I am glad to pass on to another matter 
which may possibly faie debated — I do not know 
that it will be debated— but, at cuiy rate, I wish 
to refer to the dealings complained of at the 
time with reference to a man who belonged to 
the HauhaU party, and who was certainly 
not one of my mends. Application was xt^e 
to me through Mr. Partis for a Native lu^ed 



Patara — a name that was very familiar to 
the ears of the public at the time, for during a 
long period he was an associate of the notorious 
Kereopa. The application made to me was 
to learn whether this man might ** come in ; " 
and I referred him to the FitzGerald Procla- 
mation of amnesty for offences not of a special 
character, informing him that, if he were not 
guilty of cold-blooded murderous attacks, the 
Government had no proof of offences of that 
kind against him, and that he might come 
in at his own risk. He cama in, and is, I 
believe, living now without ofience. I wish to 
point out, with reference to this matter, that 
the mode of treatment resorted to regarding 
this case was such as to prove amply suf- 
ficient for the Native, who said he had been 
misunderstood, and that he desired to live 
thenceforward in peace and loyalty; yet, at 
the same time, it did not put hun in the posi- 
tion of those who, unfortunately, received free 
pardon, and if others had been treated in the 
same way as Patara we should not have com- 
plaints, such as that from Major Wahawaha, 
of districts being constantly, year after year, 
overrun by Te Kooti and his followers. 

Only one subject more requires some notice 
at my hands. With the country in the state I 
have described it was not to be expected that 
any large amount of useful legislation on ques- 
tions affecting the Natives would be achieved. 
But the time was not wholly barren. (1.) An 
amendment of the Native Land Act was 

Eaesed by the Government with the object of 
etter securing the interests of the inferior 
members of the tribes in the common lands. 
This Bill was called for by the unsatisfactory 
action of the existing law in the Hawke's Bay 
District. In connection with the Native Lands 
Act I arranged a survey department, the need 
of which had escaped the notice of my prede- 
cessors. (2.) An Act was also passed for con- 
tinuing the Native Schools Act of 1868, with 
modifications. It did away with the preferen- 
tial claims to money-grants of the schools 
established by the religious bodies, several of 
which had been closed, and made appropria- 
tion of £7,000 per annum for seven years, the 
unexpended balance under the expiring Act being 
handed over for the purposes of tne new Act, ana 
tiie balfiuices from year to year being also pre- 
served from lapsing back to the general revenue. 
Local School Committees of Natives were also 
provided for. One condition for schools esta- 
blished under the Act was the provision of 
instruction in the English language. Several 
schools were opened in both Islands under £he 
Act. Two of these were several times inspected 
by me, and showed a satisfactory rdlnlt. One 
of them, at Make tu, was inspected by Sir George 
Bowen. A vote for roads in Native districts 
was taken, and partly expended. One good 
road, from Maketu to Taheke, on Rotoiti, in the 
Arawa country, was constructed by means of 
these subsidies, the Natives themselves exe- 
cuting the work at a very small cost to the 
country. In connection with this work and the 
schools I made several visits to the distxict, 
and did my beet, and saooessfolly, for eonfirm- 
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ing and inereasiDg the good-will of this spirited 
tribe. 

I must not omit to refer to the Native Kepre- 
sentation Act, introduced by Mr. Donald McLean 
and passed without amendment, according to 
Mr. Kusden. He omits, however, to mention 
one modification ^f the original Bill which was 
accepted by Mr. McLean at my desire. This 
important modification restricted the choice of 
representatives to the Maori race, including 
the half-blood, on the ground that it would be 
beneficial to the Maoris that their leaders 
should sit in Parliament, and also that land- 
jobbers and pabreha - Maoris, who without the 
proposed restrii tion would be returned for 
Maori districts, %fould be an undesirable class 
of members. These were my words on the 
first reading of the Bill, as reported in the New 
Zealand Hansard of the 14th August, 1867 : — 

"He (Mr. Richmond) thought it would be 
intrinsically better if tney introduced Maoris 
amongst them, and he was sure it would not 
bring discredit on the House, either by their 
manners or their action. The fact of their 
presence alone would have more efiect than 
either their votes or their advice. It would be 

fntting them on an obvious footing of equalitv. 
f this restriction were not imposed they would 
have a class of persons in the House whom 
they would not desire to see there, such as land- 
jobbers, Maori traders, and other go-betweens 
of the Natives and Europeans." 

I need trouble the Council with no more 
of these **old, far-ofi, forgotten things," some 
of which would, at all events, have died 
with me but for Mr. Busden's slanders. I 
have wandered on a long time, and am very 
grateful for the patient hearing that has 



been accorded me. I wish to say, however, 
with respect to Mr. Busden, that I do not 
impute any personal motive to him. I never 
saw him, and I believe he never saw me. 
His book is written to support a foregone 
conclusion : he has assumed that the colonists, 
as a whole, with very few ezcepticms, were 
banded together for the purpose of ousting the 
Natives per fas aut nefas. He takes from 
excited newspaper correspondents, without hesi- 
tation or examination, these stories that I have 
cited. The book is not a history in any sense 
of the term. It is a railing accusation. Not- 
withstanding this, I am willing to believe that 
he thinks that he is doing Qod good service. 
But his mind is completely jaundiced. For 
my own part, I am perfectly ready to admit 
that there have been shortcomings and wrong- 
doings on the part of the colony, and I still 
think with regret of several matters, with one of 
which I myself have been associated, and in 
which our action might have been wiser ; but 
with these reservations I should confidently 
leave tiie question to be settled in the future. 
My impression is that, on the whole, the past 
administrators of this colony did their work 
with honourable and humane intentions and 
efforts, and that those who have to describe 
them in the future cannot justly set them 
down as imitators of the Spaniards in Peru 
and Mexico— as having any unnatural craving 
for the Natives* possessions — but it will be 
recognised that want of experience and power 
accounted for most of what seems wrong in 
the action of the colony and its leaders. I 
thank the GouncU again for their kind patience. 
Motion made, and question proposed, " That 
the Council do adjourn till Friday next** 
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